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La. Come, come, show me a better: I am sure
you have better, and tell me no lie.

Mer. Indeed, madam, your ladyship lies. I may
show you more pieces, but I cannot show you a
better: there is not a better piece of silk, of that
sort, in London, madam.

La. Let me see that piece of crimson, there.

Mer. Here it is, madam.

La. No, that won't do neither; 'tis not a good
colour.

Mer. Indeed, madam, you lie ; 'tis as fine a co-
lour as can be dyed.

La. O fie : you lie, indeed, sir ; why it is not in
grain.

Mer, Your ladyship lies, upon my word, madam ;
'tis in grain, indeed; and as fine as can be dyed.

I might make this dialogue much longer; but
here is enough to set the mercer and the lady
both in a flame, if it were but spoken out in plain
language, as above; and yet what is all the shop-
dialect less or more than this? The meaning is
plain ; it is nothing but you lie, and you lie, wrapped
up in silk and satin, and delivered dressed finely
up in better clothes than perhaps it might come
dressed in between a carman and a porter.

I am not for making my discourse a satire upon
the shopkeepers or upon their customers; if I were,
I could give a long detail of the arts and tricks
made use of behind the counter to wheedle and per-
suade the buyer, and manage the selling part among
shopkeepers ; but this is rather a work for a ballad
or a song. My business is to tell the complete
tradesman how to act a wiser part, to talk to his
customers like a man of sense and business, and
not like a mountebank ; to let him see that there
is a way of managing behind a counter, that, let
the customer be man or woman, impertinent or